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HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
By Hartley B. Alexander. 
SYNOPSIS: 
I. Apprehension of Another’s Personality: 
(a) Of the Bodily Self. 

1. In the mere physical apprehension of a human 
being, in sense-perception, there is already 
given something more than the merely phys- 


ical; there is given an instinctive sense-infer- 
ence of consciousness and vital personality. 
(b) Of the Psychic Self. 

2. And in our inference of the state of another’s 
mind, it is not merely the current thought and 
feelings that we infer, but a way of thinking 
and feeling, a character which we reconstruct 
as his permanent personality, underlying the 
transiency of mood and thought, and exempli- 
fying his essential being. 

II. Apprehension of One’s Own Personality: 


(a) As Shown in Consciousness. 





3. Similarly, in our apprehensions of ourselves, 
as persons, we pass beyond the temporary 
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III. 


events of current consciousness to an inner 
“control” which synthesizes and amalgamates 
our experiences into a kind of logic of charac- 
ter; and again, in self-consciousness we have a 
fundamental and immediate recognition of an 
inner being more or less at variance with the 
outer environment. 


(b) As Shown in Subconscious Developments of Experience. 


4. This inner being or life control is what we 


mean by “ soul ’’; from the fact that its primary 
mark is anticipation of experience, as shown in 
the teleology of a developing life, and from the 
fact that its primary function is the co-ordina- 
tion and piecing out of our fragmentary day-to- 
day consciousness, we can but infer that the 
soul’s nature must be an extension of our con- 
scious life, 7. e., it must be spiritual. 


(c) As Shown in Self-Inter pretation. 


~ 


3: 


Primitive beliefs in the “ soul,” e. g., as exempli- 
fied in poetic pantheism or in doctrines of trans- 
migration, indicate how fundamental in the 
human mind is its feeling of spiritual extension, 
or supplementation, beyond this mortal embod- 
iment. And even our self-misunderstandings 
(source of human tragedy) are possible only on 
the theory that we are more than we are self- 
revealed to be. There must be ground of real- 
ity in our natures answering to our spiritual as- 
pirations ; otherwise Nature belies herself in the 


creation of the human mind, and truth is illu- 
sion. 


Objections to Belief in Immortality: 
(a) Body and Mind Dependence. 
6. The problem of the relation of body to mind 


takes its rise in the primitive confusion of soul 
and body, and it offers difficulties as to the pos- 
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sible independent existence of the soul only 
when misunderstood: mind is not so much de- 
pendent on body as is body on mind; the body 
is but the mortal instrument of the spiritual 
control, as is shown by the fact that it can be 
understood only when taken as representing a 
purpose to which mind is the key; to explain 
body-experience we must hypothecate an ex- 
perience transcending body-consciousness. 


(b) The Sense of Human Unworthiness. 


~ 


7. From a universal or cosmic point of view a 
human life is a concrete embodiment of Na- 
ture’s evolutional aspiration; and man’s sense 
of his own unfulfillment and unworthiness is 
but the better proof that his mortal life does not 
complete Nature’s design in creating him; the 
shortcomings of the achieved reality but em- 
phasize the worth of the ideal in Nature’s 
scheme, and so the scope of her promise for 
him. 


APPREHENSION OF ANOTHER’S PERSONALITY. 
Ee 


There is a way we have of judging one another which is 
a matter partly of intuition and partly of that vital sympathy 
we call instinct. On meeting a stranger we form conclusions 
about him almost immediately, responding to his presence 
with certain feelings which temper and tone our conduct to- 
ward him. We become aware, for example, of a distinctive 
physical stamina—muscles strong or weak, nerves tense or 
flaccid, an impetuous or a reticent bodily disposition,—and 
we gauge the man at a given potential, acknowledging or 
denying his mastership of ourselves. 

Now all this is not merely seeing. What the sense of 
sight furnishes us is, at first blush, but a mazy manifold of 
color and light. It is ourselves who interject into this mani- 
fold the vividness of reality, the hue and stir of life. If we 
see things distinct, living, it is only because our sensations 
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are already perceptions, entering consciousness biased and 
shot through by our own vital experience. This experience 
(whether stored in memory or instinct) is what imbues sense 
with its nice observation. The satisfaction which we feel in 
the subtle and lissome grace of a maid’s movements, the 
provocation in the merry flash of her countenance, do not 
spring from any specialty of the vision, but from the fact that 
she is humanly close to our sympathies and understanding. 
The whole art of human living, the strange quick knowledge 
with which the generations of our ancestors have endowed 
us, falls into sudden illumination, and we greet it with a 
ready and responsive smile. 

Nor is this play of vital sympathies restricted to percep- 
tion of human life. Our comprehensions of animals are 
mainly ascriptions of man-like function to organisms whose 
analogies with our organism cannot but be felt. We leap; 
we run; in dreams at least we fly; and when we see these 
actions performed or suggested by other creatures, our un- 
derstanding—nay, our seeing—is in large part an incipient 
imitation of them in our own bodies. 

The muscled beast has thus a potential of its own. The 
clean turn of the limb, the compact adaptation of the wing, 
impress us not as mechanism but as expression of movement 
and life. And when we see vixenism in the manners of spar- 
rows, strenuosity in lambs, a placid domesticity in the rumi- 
nant cow, we do but bring into exercise some feature of that 
general animal nature of which we with them are coheirs. 
Of course the nearer the action or trait conforms to human 
canons the closer is the felt kinship and understanding. I 
doubt not that the dog is in some degree indebted for his 
place in our affections to his cogitative capacity for wrink- 
ling the brows, and the reason why the lion seems so much 
nearer human comprehension than the striped and spotted 
of his kind may well be the impression of brow which the 
mane gives to the leonine countenance; the dignity of the 
king of beasts is the dignity of the aspect of intelligence. 

But of all the kinly tokens by far the most impressive are 
eyes. Inthe presence of no animal with recognizable eyes is 
man quite free from certain modesties and subjective reserva- 
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tions elsewhere not manifest. It is not the vertebral column 
but palpable eyesight that constitutes the true insigne of 
aristocracy in the animal world. Creatures the most mon- 
strous, the octopus, the squid, conspicuously favored with 
this mark, are thereby accorded thrice over the respect con- 
strained from us by all eerie life. 

Now the reason for this unique suggestiveness of eyes is 
not far to seek. For just as movement is the pre-eminent 
token of life—so that clouds and lightnings, winds and rivers, 
the circling heavenly bodies, are the last of inanimate objects 
to lose animistic interpretation,—so is the eye and its seeing 
pre-eminently the sign of intelligent life. An eye always 
seems to mean thought—vivid, tangible consciousness. It 
may be mild, innocent, laughing, shy, frank, bold, furtive, 
malicious, cruel, evil: all the gamut of disposition and mood 
is in it, all the range of purpose and desire. We follow it in 
the thrust and parry of conversation, we search it for sudden 
confidences, we study it as the open ledger of another’s 
thoughts, till it becomes the outward epitome of intellectual 
life. In ourselves it is the chief instrument for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, whose deep impress causes us to desig- 
nate that within to which clear thinking is due the * mind’s 
eye’ while our highest type of knowledge we call “ inner 
vision.” Hence, wherever eyesight is, there, we impulsively 
feel, must be intelligence.—though it is only upon reflection 
that we recognize this intelligence as our own. 

So we read our lives into other living creatures, judging 
their bodily feelings and appetites and re-creating their tem- 
peraments by analogies, a little distorted, from our experi- 
ences and instincts. But we by no means restrict the hyposta- 
tizing process to animate forms. Primevally, the whole trem- 
ulous world is astir with impulse and endeavor, human at the 
core, and the whole geste of Nature is recorded in heroics 
and given form if the bright blazonry of man’s imagination 
And even in these maturer modern days we have not thrown 
off the ancient and necessary propension; though with a re- 
stricted and stinted life, we still vivify and humanize nature. 
The cunning interplay of forces which physics would make 
the world to be is only the apotheosis of motion, the machine 
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at its acme. And what is the machine save a monstrous and 
mutilated life? a body fitted with all clever device, adapted 
to all nice operation, yet bereft of that inner direction and 
sense which alone can give intelligibility? The machine is a 
companion being to ourselves, the key to whose reality is 
wanting; possessing man-like efficiency, it is yet destitute of 
the innet motive which makes that efficiency comprehensi- 
ble; hence it is a thing distorted, deformed, a veritable Frank- 
enstein. ‘This, I take it, is why we are prone to feel a nerv- 
ous dread of our own most characteristic handiwork, the 
great tools of our material subsistence, dimly realizing that 
in all of them is something baffling reason and offensive to 
friendly imagination. 

Doubtless this suggestion of mutilated life, offending as 
it does the ancient and deep sympathies of our kind, has 
much to do with our revulsion in the presence of the dead. 
The mere body is a most marvelous machine, yet it is only 
by dint of sophistic intellection that we are able to get up a 
passable admiration for the nice articulation of the skeleton 
or the neat economies of the interplaying muscles. The sug- 
gestion of something in principle infinitely nobler than mech- 
anism, the suggestion of life, is too intimate for us easily to 
tolerate its absence; we cannot brook the fall. It is observa- 
ble that the skeleton, from which the suggestion is somewhat 
further removed, is more susceptible of lukewarm contempla- 
tion than is the unaltered corpse, with its imperious remini- 
scence of life. But with the effect of either of these what 
contrast is given by the sculptor’s representation of the body! 
Here there is no thought of inner. mechanism; there is noth- 
ing to dissect, nothing to tear apart or analyze; and so there 
is no hint of death or mutilation. The whole work is an in- 
vitation to imaginative interjection of vital fire, and in the 
act of appreciation the imagination flashes the response, im- 
perceptibly swift. The physical form becémes an incarnate 
mood, thrice intense because thrice purified in its marble 
abstractness; there is no flaw, neither dross of flesh nor fu- 
tility of vacillation, but. just the poise and instancy of living 
at its height. 


It is not for me here to enter upon the psychical com- 
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plexities involved in apprehension of the physical personality. 
Enough that these are built up of the enormously intricate 
histories of our forefathers’ lives under the control of that 
bent of Nature which has made our race and our several 
characters what they are. Granted that it is not the mere 
body, the mere machine, but the living body, the inspirited 
man, that alone is beautiful or terrible in human appearance, 
the reasons for this or that feeling or response in the pres- 
ence of this or that physical person belong to what is spe- 
cialized in our natures. They belong to what I have termed 
vital sympathies, meaning those obscure yet ruling elements 
of human character derived from the life-histories of the 
order of being, genus, species, race, to which we belong. 
Our vital sympathies are in a sense epitomes of these life- 
histories; they are precipitates of experience taking form 
partly in ancient and well-ordered instincts, partly in im- 
pulses and aptitudes only flittingly grounded in character; 
they are modes of conscious response, ever on the verge of 
manifestation, and life largely consists in their play and coun- 
terplay under the impulsion of the myriad suggestions of 
our daily encounters. 

In these encounters familiarity goes for much. But 
human nature is wide and may be piqued to the most unex- 
pected interests and admirations, as Desdemona’s for her 
Blackamoor. In our estimates of physical personality we 
owe much to the traditionary ideals of our race, whose heroes 
and ogres are the bases of our admirations and antipathies, 
yet something we owe to the mixed new being each one of 
us is—ready to welcome a novelty not too novel or to recog- 
nize a temerarious magnetism in a type which our fathers 
could have found only repellant. At the basis of physical 
charm lies fullness of physical life—buoyancy, grace, 
strength, the clear lines of the vigorous body, the bright hues 
of health. But over and above this, perhaps more appealing 
as surely more subtle, is the suggestion of the animating 
mood or thought, be it the lurking of a wizened pre-human 
smile, the shadowy semblance of a dead and forgotten race 


whose women alone survived, or the nettlesome anticipation 
of a froward evolution. 
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Yet here I have already passed the bounds of the merely 
physical personality, am already encroaching upon the men- 
tal and spiritual. This is inevitable. For the man that we 
meet in physical space is only the symbol of the man we deal 
with and come to know. The highest type of human beauty 
and the completest manifestation of life is that in which we 
divine an actuating intelligence capable of rousing our own 
to its unforseen best. Physical life is never merely physical: 
even the remote protozoan carries an unescapable flavor of 
fussy sentience, while the degree of consciousness we attrib- 
ute to the progressive life-forms ever outstrips the complex- 
ity of their physical development. For this the reason can 
be no other than that final one: our human nature measuring 
itself forth upon the world which is its context. 


II. 


There is, then, encountered in the mere physical approach 
something more than the merely physical, something in- 
tangible but vivid,—life, human life, human nature. For its 
initial term, consider the sleeping child. There is a softness 
and flush about the cheek and lips, a freshness of the smooth 
clean-curved brow, a mobility of the delicate lashes (all so 
far from harsh and waxen death), gathering into a kind of 
luminous halo, as from a subtle and hidden flame. The child 
is the generalized man, and in the presence of its living body 
already we grasp the scheme of man’s nature, instinct within. 

And so when we meet the man himself—visage over-pen- 
cilled by that symbolism of the flesh which it becomes the 
lesson of our lives to read,—with unerring-sense for the real 
presence transubstantiating the physical, we guess beyond 
the symbol to mood and thought, and beyond the mood and 
thought to character and power. That we do this is not a 
little remarkable, for it involves a kind of perpetual duplicity 
of apprehension which surely could only have arisen in com- 
pliance with a more masterful reality than any that pertains 
to ordinary sense-perception, 





and this human personality is. 


Perhaps our greatest analytical difficulties come in con- 
nection with our most ordinary modes of thought. Where 
familiarity has bred custom, we judge with inscrutable swift- 
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ness, and our keenest inferences come so impulsively to mind 
that we accept them without question,—or, if question occur, 
comfortably accredit them to intuition. We meet one an- 
other and know one another; or we learn to know in the 
briefest fragments of intercourse. There is a whole complex 
impression which a human being makes upon a fellow human 
being, regulating the latter’s conduct toward him. Such 
impressions constitute our mutual recognitions and are the 
cues by heed of which we get along together. 

Of course I do not mean to say that these impressions are 
adequate or necessarily true. ‘They are the most superficial 
of acquaintanceships, rough sketches to be filled in as occa- 
sion may offer with the detail of character. But even so 
they form the general burden of our social life; and no matter 
how simplified and made uniform by social convention and 
rule, they are yet of a nature sufficiently involved to puzzle 
comprehension. I have already dwelt on the physical 1m- 
pression, on the sharpness of its challenge and the imperious 
speed with which we throw back the guess of life and force: 
the net result of this impression is a sense-perception hardly 
obviously sensible; the net result is an apprehension of a life- 
experience analogous to our own and somehow in sensible 
communication with ours. <A living human being (till more 
be known) is a generalized human nature, a blank personality 
to be stamped in the die of experience. 

The physical impression is thus a preliminary outstripped 
even in its inception; after it comes the impact of the person- 
alitv. It is odd how very little social fencing—a few com- 
monplaces, a stray remark—may suffice to personalize. We 
are so very close together, we mortals, or-our common 
human nature is so sympathetically broad, that at least such 
mutual awareness as is necessary for the perfunctory part of 
life is practically spontaneous. We may not in the prelim- 
inary formality judge another at full or right value, but we 
do judge whether or not he be worth cultivation; we judge, 
that is, whether he represents the worthy or the unworthy 
possibility in ourselves. 





The truth is there is a vastly involved criss-cross of the 
mental and physical worlds which to understand we must 
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first understand how these worlds are never very clearly dis- 
tinct in consciousness. Objects of sense-perception have 
not, as facts of experience, that physical isolation which our 
neat definitions seem to imply. They are all more or less 
“ charged ” with inference and mood—with the psychical in- 
terjection which is ultimately what makes them objects and 
significant. 

Take, for example, a tree: the tree is not merely a play of 
color and light in three dimensions; even for the vision alone 
it is very much more; it is a rooted and solid fact, compact of 
resistance and resilence. In seeing it we directly perceive 
the hardness and stability of its trunk, the pliancy of its 
twigs, the firm texture of its leaves—nay, we even perceive 
the ramifications and strenuous holds of its roots and the 
cells and striations of its inner structure. Psychologists used 
to annex these qualities to the visual image as more or less 
extraneous associations, but we need only attempt the dif- 
ficult feat of perceiving a tree-image—mere color and light— 
in place of the palpable tree, to know how completely we do 
in fact (inference with impression) “sense” the object as a 
whole. Its whole substance and history is in its mere pres- 
ence. 

In a perhaps more conclusive way aesthetic values enter 
into things. The beauty of a rose, the sublimity of a wild 
sky, are so much a part of the rose and the sky that we can- 
not conceive them without these qualities. The reality of 
which our feelings and the rose or the sky are at once a part 
is indissoluble. 

Now all this, though in kind the same, is far less difficult 
to comprehend than our perceptions of persons. For when 
we meet a man we judge at two removes: we see not only 
in the flesh a life, but in the life thought and emotion, im- 
pulse and will. In his nods and glances, twitchings and turn- 
ings, we become aware of his perceptions; in his expression, 
we feel his emotions; in his comments or silences, we come 
to know his thoughts. We reconstruct for him a state of 
consciousness, an inner life, which gradually, as its reality 
grows upon us, segregates itself from the sensuous environ- 
ment, becoming a distinct and separate world, analogous to, 
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but not within, ours. This other world does not share with 
ours even the same physical space: its visions and imaginings 
are in another space, to us forever transcendental. The 
touch of a friend’s hand, the glance of his eye, is but a 
ghostly token from a realm, for all its familiarity and urgent 
presence, hopelessly remote. 

I imagine that a person Crusoe-like long isolated from 
his fellows, on renewing their society might feel keenly this 
uncanny sense of duplex life and twained worlds. Familiar- 
ity ordinarily blinds us to its strangeness, and it is only now 
and again, non-plussed by another’s unwonted expression or 
by an unaccountable impulse of his character, that we be- 
come abruptly aware that what we gaze upon is but the 
enigmatical shadowing of other-conscious being. 

Yet not even in the reconstruction of another’s conscious- 
ness, strange as this act is, do we gauge the reach of our in- 
ferences. In our daily intercourse, we by no means rely 
upon inferred thoughts and feelings for our fina! estimate of 
motive and propension. We judge very much farther than 
the immediate consciousness; we judge mood, disposition, 
life motif: behind the mental state lies the moulding char- 
acter, and this is our final reconstruction. The sure proof is 
that we allow for a certain eccentricity in the concrete, mo- 
mentary experience, and assume an underlying constancy 
and consistency, an enduring, developing character, more 
real and reliable than any temporary conscious fact. In- 
deed, we often assume to know another better than he knows 
himself, counting his present consciousness as of necessity 
biased by its environment and so manifesting a kind of dis- 
temper of the soul that somewhat distorts its real and deep 
intentions. 

In illustration let us suppose two unacquainted players to 
meet at the chessboard. The first few moves reveal only 
familiarity, or want of it, with the conventional openings. 
But presently, the play fairly on, the silent opponents begin 
to feel each other’s quality. On the one side, we will say, 
there is conscious mastery; on the other, a dawning sense of 
inferiority. Now I know of no more realizing revelation of 
the power of another’s personality than comes to one who 
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feels himself helplessly succumbing to the slow toils of a mas- 
ter player. Behind the insignificant bits of wood, flaunting 
their impeccable assurance, looms the quiet calculation of the 
opposing mind, building up unescapable attacks, frustrating 
every desperate expedient to freedom. But behind even this, 
more invulnerable, more terrible, is felt the reserve power of 
the control, the pitiless sufficiency of the chess-intelligence. 
So, if the weaker player stumble blindly in his play, if his 
hand tremble and the sweat break upon his brow, the tribute 
is rather to the hidden and machine-sure mind than to the 
trivial loss of an idle game. 

This illustration—narrowed as it is to the apprehension of 
purely intellectual character—suggests the vividness with 
which, on occasion, the nonphysical presence may be felt. 
For the while, sense of bodily being disappears. ‘The conven- 
tional chessmen on their prim conventional squares are all of 
the physical world that the mind entertains—no better in- 
deed, than purely mental symbols. The reality that is felt is 
the aggressive, combatting intellect, with which one is almost 
tangibly in contact, and behind even it the besetting person- 
ality. One stands on the very verge of a nearer and keener 
acquaintanceship than human limitation allows; a dormant 
sense seems issuing as from a vague, prenatal growth to give 
new and powerful knowledge. 

Such intensifications of ordinary judgments—found often- 
est, perhaps, in certain supreme compassions of friendship— 
are, I take it, sudden tensions or strainings of the evolutional 
motif in accordance with which social intelligence develops. 
This motif demands of us mutual understandings, mutual 
approximations of character. Whether these be by the 
whetting of the mind’s keenness, through combat, or by the 
broadening of responsiveness, through sympathy, they must 
needs in certain moments receive access of conscious force 
for the reason that experience is mainly given form and fixity 
by its times of stress. It is the sharp spur of our own need 
that awakes in us awareness of another's spiritual reality. 

Indeed the awakening is in large part self-awakening. 
We cannot see save with the light that we bring. All com- 
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prehension of character is ultimately comprehension through 
sympathy; that is, through imaginative creation of the other's 
life; and it is impossible for us imaginatively to create ex 
nihilo—only within the range of our own possibilities can 
sympathy be awakened. I say “ possibilities,” rather than 
“reality.” Much that we are is the time’s accident: our pres- 
ent life is “ ours’ merely by courtesy; for the most part, it is 
what it is because the world wills it so. None the less, in the 
midst of this preoccupying present, we are dimly conscious of 
a vague half-owned self, our hopeful “ best self,” more iti- 
mate and lasting than the superficial reality of consciousness. 
It is this elusive self which is expressed by and engrosses our 
“ possibilities,” and it is these (already on the verge of reali- 
zation, perhaps,) which. are illumined now and then in the 
great moments of our recognitions. In the time of stress, 
encountering another whose nature fulfills our own till then 
hidden ideal, we become glad in his strength and satisfied in 
his sufficiency, little witting that the secret of our revelation 
of his character is a sudden growth of our own. 

In *“ Colombe’s Birthday” Browning portrays such an 
encounter. The theme is elementally simple: Colombe, in 
her need, finding Valence, thereby finds herself. Outwardly 
the event is her progressive understanding of him, with its 
oddly investigative procedures; inwardly and truly, it is no 
less than her own soul’s new birth. The salient meaning of 
two people's mutual knowing of one another—its value and 
bearing for man as a social being—is directly phrased. To 
Valence, in the exaltation of her confidence, Colombe says: 


“ This is indeed my birthday—soul and body, 
Its hours have done on me the work of years 
Believe in your own nature, and its force 
Of renovating mine! I take my stand 
Only as under me the earth is firm; 

So, prove the first step stable, all will prove. 


That first I choose: [Laying her hand on his.|—the next to take, 
choose you!” 


And after she has withdrawn, the reciprocal change appears 
in Valence. He begins to perceive unsuspected powers in 
himself (which, be it noted, she had seen): 
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“What drew down this on me?—on me, dead once, 
She thus bids live,—since all I hitherto 
Thought dead in me, youth’s ardors and emprise, 
Burst into life before her, as she bids 
Who needs them.” 


This may be falling in love. From the sociological point 
of view it is none the less interesting, for falling in love is, 
perhaps, the most important of human rapprochements. 
And the essential point here is that Browning shows what it 
may mean, at its highest efficiency, for the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Of course in ordinary leisurely experience we have no 
equally aggressive apprehensions of one another. None the 
less we do judge to much the same intent if not to the same 
degree. We never stop with the mere physical impression 
and it is seldom that we go no further than the current mental 
coinage. Perhaps this may be realized most clearly in judg- 
ments of art. What is it we mean by “ knowing” an artist? 
Is it not the result of a series of impressions of his work, the 
work in which he has expressed his own seeing, as well as he 
may, and has so given us an inkling of his style of thought? 
Under the stimulus of his hints we reconstruct in ourselves 
something of his feeling and point of view, and then, on the 
basis of our common human nature, instinctively generalize 
the man. It is the mode of seeing or thinking, not the particu- 
lar vision or thought, that gives the clue to character. Man- 
ifestly there are all sorts of idiosyncracies of style, technique, 
and topic, by which we can make judgments, but judgments 
on such bases go no deeper than the Bertillon measurements 
in the police galleries; it is not by or through them that we 
feel the cool charm of Corot, the phantasmic splendour of 
Turner, or the attraction of Rousseau’s scenic sagacity; there 
is something beyond the canvas, a way of seeing it coaxes us 
to master, which is the real and inner message of the art. 

But there is no more convincing proof of the ulteriorness 
of our judgments (as there is no more saving human virtue) 
than is to be found in our inveterate habit of discounting one 
another’s faults of action to the favor of character. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, that we believe a man quite so frail as his deeds. 
We instinctively and thoroughly believe in motives deeper 
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than conscious motives dominating each man’s intention and 
urging him to a more ideal life. We concede to him.all manner 
of weaknesses; he is in bond to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; but we excuse his weaknesses for the rigor of the bond, 
and over and beyond all insist that he has in himself a spark 
of that divine impetus which now and then makes heroes and 
saints, and so glorifies our faith. It is for this spark, this 
ideal and real, yet unrealized character, controverting his ac- 
tions and lying deeper than his thoughts, that we cherish our 
fellowman; it is this, not the partial mutilated being which 
each as an historical entity must be, that we love in him; and 
it is this that enables us to maintain our own lives in good 
courage. 

I think it is worth while to ask oneself what is it that 
gives dignity and nobility to such a character as Hamlet’s. 
Certainly it is nothing Hamlet does; his deeds are mostly 
sorry blunders. Nor again is it his motives; revenge may be 
dignified, perhaps, but never noble. Hamlet’s nobility is in 
his ideal seli—the self that we know so vastly better than he 
knows it; and his tragedy is the tragedy of wrecked possibil- 
ity, the fine soul gone wry. We read his life with hardly a 
passing awareness of its materia, its “ business,” but the ter- 
rible breaking down of his spirit’s house (not in madness but 
in unfulfillment), that it is which arouses in us tragic terror 
and pity. 

From all this we may generalize that just as human na- 
ture is a kind of natural law of the human species, so a man’s 
character is a kind of formulary of his individual life. It is 
what, crediting to environment some percentage of aberra- 
tion, we inly paint as his true portrait. It is the complex of 
motive which we formulate as the key to his biography—a 
harmony of impulses leading to the harmony of effects which 
his total action involves, and wherever an action fails of this 
harmony we say that it is not true to his proper self. 

Thus do men come to know one another. Of this knowl- 
edge two traits are to be noted. First, that we seem to know 
another better than he knows himself, that we judge beyond 
the temporalness of his present thought or feeling to what is 
steady and sure, nor ever reckon what he actually is by his 
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own self-understandings, we universalize him, biographize 
him, endow him with an ideal temperament and life motif. 
Now the second trait concerns the meaning of our knowledge 
to ourselves. For what we care for and love in another is 
just this ideal, unrealized self: never what he is, but what he 
promises to be; never the seen fact, always the biding possi- 
bility. 

Let it not be understood that | mean to affirm our knowl- 
edge of one another to be always sure or true. That is far 
from the fact. Most of what is heartrending in human life 
comes from our incomprehensions. In the long years of 
Javert’s persecution of Jean Valjean he understood neither 
his victim or himself. Maeterlinck turns the tragedy of 
“Monna Vanna” upon a wife’s too idealistic confidence in a 
husband's faith in her. Ibsen’s Nora awakes with pitiful sur- 
prise to find her own spiritual deformity outmatched by her 
husband’s littleness and selfishness. Yet each of these in- 
stances is in another way instructive. For Javert at the last 
discovers his own unsuspected capacity to be noble—beaten, 
though it be, for this life. And Giovanna, self-betrayed, 
through her husband’s frailty yet finds self-knowledge. 
While finally the truth and magnanimity of Ibsen’s idealism 
forbade that Nora should believe even Helmer hopelessly 
lost: having faith in her own possible redemption, she could 
not wholly deny his. 

The significance of our efforts to understand one another 
is less their achievement than their endeavor. The fact of the 
effort is a fact of self-stimulation. In seeking to know others 
we come to know better ourselves, and in emulating what we 
conceive to be noble in others we develop our own best pos- 
sibilities. Perhaps the very essence of love is that it arises 
between persons whose mutual contacts call forth most fully 
the hidden idealizations in each other’s character; and it can- 
not be doubted that the richest and finest life is just that 
which is responsive to the widest play of human influences, or 
that the essential process of human living is the bringing into 
clear consciousness of latent ideals. In reconstructing our 
fellows, we measure them by our own natures and so come to 
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know ourselves through them. ‘This subtle mutual awaken- 
ing is what we mean by human influences and it is the great 
source of the solidarity of mankind. 


(To be continued.) 





DR. MACKAY ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


Dr. Donald Sage Mackay’s article in the June number of 
the North American Review is not a little interesting for its 
revelation of the position of a theologian and the peculiar con- 
tradictions of his discussion. It can be no part of this peri- 
odical to take up all the issues of that article, but some things 
said in it invite special notice. The paper called out an edi- 
torial notice in the New York Times of June 23rd, which was 
indicative of the growing interest which intelligent men have 
of the scientific leaning toward a solution of the problem, tho 
that editorial remained agnostic of the possibilities in the 
matter. What it is necessary still to do, it seems, is to get all 
minds actually to face the real issue and to admit the method 
by which it is to be solved. Until this is done men will 
flounder about in speculations of all kinds, such as does Dr. 
Mackay with the conservation of energy. I propose here to 
take up the writer’s views and statements, and give them a 
consideration as exhaustive as the limits of this article will 
permit. 

After referring to Mr. Myers’ statement that “ within a 
century, the scientific proof of personal immortality would be 
so strong that no reasonable man would question it,” and ex- 
pressing a doubt of its truth, Dr. Mackay goes on to say :— 


“The hope of immortality will never be more than a hope, 
and faith in it must rest rather in the region of the affections, than 
in that of the intellect. The element of mystery is not only a 
vital part of religion, it belongs to the discipline of character. If 
the certainty of the future life were revealed so clearly and defi- 
nitely that doubt would be impossible, that knowledge would not 
only cheapen, but degrade, the noble side of life. Affection itself 
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would become coarse and vulgar, if the immortality of the in- 
dividual were lifted out of the region of reverent faith into that 
of demonstrated fact.” 


In discussing such a view it can hardly be proper for a 
scientific journal to take up the cudgels for the value of a be- 
lief in a future life until it is proved, whatever we may think 
of that value. The attitude of science is first one of truth, 
not of values. Of course it will always admit that there must 
be a value attaching to every established fact, but it does not 
appeal to that recognized value as a proof that an allegation 
is true. Its more circumscribed problem is to ascertain 
whether there is evidence that any statement is true or not, 
and to place that truth on better foundations than “ faith.” 
That will be the function of the work which this Journal 
undertakes. But it may be worth while to quote the remark 
of the New York Times, after alluding to the passage which 
we have quoted. It says: “ This seems to us the most note- 
worthy statement in his article, and the one most open to 
argument.” The man of the world does not care for uncer- 
tainties and “ faith.” He is inoculated with a very different 
criterion for the truths which are to guide his conduct, and he 
will not be influenced by this sentimental and wishy-washy 
appeal to poetic emotions. He may be wrong, if you like to 
contend so, but how are you going to interest and convert 
one who demands intellectual conviction and is given only 
emotional non-sense. We are always obliged to convert men 
on their own premises. If they demand intellectual criteria 
we must give them these or confess inability, which is virtual 
agnosticism. 

The position taken by Dr. Mackay so temptingly invites 
criticism that I think it is fair to seize the occasion to discuss 
it, and I mean also to handle his view without any mercy 
which it might have been entitled to receive a generation ago. 

One of the first things to be noticed is the position taken 
in what has been quoted. This most apparently deprecates 
an appeal to the intellect of man in the determination of a 
belief which in the closing sentence of his article he regards 
as the most important one human nature can hold. I quote 
this sentence also as one in flat contradiction with the opinion 
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just indicated. He says:—* In these ways, science and reli- 
gion seem to be coming together in recognition of the most 
glorious and inspiring truth that human thought can grasp, 
the immortality of the human individual soul.” 

Now if this belief is so “ glorious and inspiring” why not 
endeavor to give it credentials which will satisfy the intellect 
insteadof leaving it in that hazyand uncertaincondition which 
“faith” always leaves every assertion said to be sheltered 
under it, and in many cases in flat contradiction with what 
the intellect has taught us to be fact? If we cannot satisfy 
the reason why not be frank and admit the agnostic’s posi- 
tion? That is quite consistent with “ faith,” and yet the ad- 
vocates of “ faith” have, in the past generation, at least, been 
the foremost opponents of the agnostic view of the world. Is 
religion now coming over to the side of scepticism and science 
to that of assuring us that Christianity is true? This must 
certainly be the logical outcome of Dr. Mackay’s attitude, and 
the only thing that can save him is his inconsistent reliance 
on a vague and ungovernable “ faith.” 

sut the strangest feature of Dr. Mackay’s depreciation of 
intellectual aspects of the problem is his ignorance of his own 
authority on this matter. I grant that it is true that theolo- 
gians have given up in despair the task of appealing to the in- 
tellect in proof of their dogmas, as I confess they may well 
do, when they do not see what their original beliefs were. 
The church does not appeal, as it did fifty years ago, to works 
and arguments of the apologetic type, at least the Protestant 
church does not do so. It has degenerated into fine pews and 
aesthetic services with sentimental appeals to the imagina- 
tion and emotions of its weak-minded parishioners, wealthy 
men being the deacons and managers of its practical affairs. 
The age of intellect has gone for the church and that on its 
own admission. But this was not its position in the inceptive 
stages of its history. The New Testament, which is sup- 
posed by the religious mind to be its authority and history, 
appeals to facts, present facts of human experience, in proof 
of a future life, and does not base its conclusion either on 
“faith” or philosophic assumptions. The “ miracles” and 
the “ resurrection ” were alleged facts and they were appealed 
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to as conflicting with the conclusions of speculative material- 
ism at that time. Many phenomena which today come under 
the scrutiny and investigation of the Society for Psychical 
Research are alluded to in the New Testament record and 
made the basis of a belief in immortality. The appeal in this 
was to the intellect, not to the emotions. Whatever place 
affection may have in giving adhesiveness and strength to a 
hope for another life, they are not reasons for accepting it to 
be a fact, any more than they can prove that we shall have a 
fortune when we grow old. I have no doubt that the affec- 
tions in pure-minded people stimulate and support a belief in 
a future life. But they are neither evidence of it nor safe 
guides to the formation of ideas in regard to it, and without 
safe ideas and convictions regarding it, if believable at all, we 
are not likely to use the belief rightly in our ethical relations. 
Of this ina moment. The most important matter of remark 
at present is the flat contradiction between the policy of the 
modern Protestant church and its whole history. In discrim- 
inating the Protestant church I am not taking up a brief for 
any other, as | am noi a member of any. I belong exclu- 
sively to the scientific church, if | may so call it. But I have 
to discriminate the church which originated in an appeal to 
individual reason and now will not acept the logical conclu- 
sion when it is abandoning it. If it will cease forming its 
beliefs on the authority of the New Testament there is noth- 
ing tosay. but it is clear that the primary feature of its own 
accepted authority is an appeal first to the intellect and last 
to the emotions. The whole basis for a future life in the 
New Testament is an appeal to present facts which cannot 
consist, if they be true, with the claims of materialism. 

It was after this earlier period and when faith in miracles 
had faded that the church Fathers began to rely on philos- 
ophy and all sorts of speculations to bolster up its “ faith.” 
It stopped watching for facts and indulged, like Dr. Mackay, 
in philosophic illusions to support its hopes, with the fate of 
all such illusions, namely scepticism of all that is ethical and 
inspirational in its creed. 

I am not at present insisting that we should depend first 
on the intellect for the support of our ideals. That may be a 
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vantage ground in this discussion, and I might be asked to 
prove it if asserted here. All that it is necessary to empha- 
size is the contradiction between the present position of Dr. 
Mackay and that of his only authority for the policy of the 
church. If he wishes to abandon that authority the issue will 
be another one. But both his authority and the whole his- 
tory of the church have involved an appeal to the intellect and 
the emotions had to adjust themselves to these influences. 
Now we shall see again how Dr. Mackay contradicts him- 
self in this matter. After telling us that immortality will al- 
ways be a hope and that the affections, rather than the intel- 
lect, must be its basis, he proceeds immediately to congratu- 
late religion with the present tendency of science to prove it! 
He makes a great show of the conservation of energy to give 
an assurance which his own view deprecates! He appeals to 
the intellect where he should appeal, according to his own 
doctrine, to sentiment! He should never tamper with 
science and philosophy after deprecating their influence in 
giving assurance which only vulgarises belief. He should re- 
main in the hazy infinitude of imagination and poetry, making 
all sorts of assertions without foundation, simply referring to 
“faith ’ which no one understands or reduces to definiteness. 
But I shall boldly assert that there can be no healthy af- 
fections and volitions which are not based primarily on sound 
intellectual ideas. The inversion of this truth by Dr. Mackay 
and the church, in the interest of dogmas which are in fact in- 
defensible, and one might say too were never held by the 
primitive church, is a violation of all sanity both of thinking 
and action. And he tacitly shows this assertion to be true 
by the prompt resort to reason and intellectual principles 
after announcing the priority of “faith” and an emotional 
gospel. But there is nothing more certain to intelligent men 
and women than the dependence of sane belief and conduct 
on clear and assured ideas for which the intellect must stand 
before emotion and volition can be rightly directed. The 
most fundamental law of all consciousness is that man can 
never act intelligently unless he is conscious of the end to- 
ward which his will is moved. Intellection of some sort is 
absolutely indispensable to rational volition. Otherwise a 
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man is a fool or an animal only. His intellect is prior to any 
and all rational action. It will be the same with any emotion 
that asks for justification. It must be adjusted to his intelli- 
gence. The object which we admire or which gives us 
rational satisfaction must be determined by the intellect, and 
if it is not we can only leave the individual to his capricious 
instincts. If we do not wish to reason at all; if we mean to 
leave men entirely to their impulses and emotions; if we are 
to discredit the functions of intelligence in favor of unregu- 
lated affections, we should abandon all moral and political 
government and have both social and individual anarchy. 
That is the only natural and logical outcome of Dr. Mackay’s 
premises. But ever since Plato we have thought that the in- 
tellect had something prior to say in the beliefs and actions of 
rational people, and when this becomes reversed we place the 
victims in the insane asylum. We insist that a man shall 
know what he does if he ts to have any liberty or respect in 
the community. This may be wrong, if you like, but it is the 
only principle on which a rational civilization can be based, 
and its alternative is unrestrained liberty and licentiousness. 
Is Dr. Mackay prepared for that outcome? 

Of course, our present civilization is only a compromise 
with the logical on either side of this issue, but we shall never 
be able to estimate rightly the principles which regulate the 
ideal unless we look at their real or imaginary purity, and I 
state the case so that we may realize the real tendencies of 
the doctrine of Dr. Mackay which lacks realization only be- 
cause men are not always consistent and adjust their actual 
lives to an environment that will not allow pure logic to have 
its full way. 

But while healthy life and action at any time is an adjust- 
ment of affection and knowledge, the intellect must have first 
place, not merely because we cannot be rational otherwise, 
but because it is the actual and inevitable course of things 
where life and conduct are conscious at all. Taking this as 
the norm of actual life Dr. Mackay, in depreciating intellect 
and enthroning emotion in its place, is simply reversing the 
order philosophically of the nature which he must follow in 
all his action. He does this simply at the behest of a tradi- 
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tion which not only never had any foundation of an intelli- 
gent sort, but which simply lingers on because congregations 
will not give their intelligent leaders sufficient freedom of 
thought to guide them wisely and so adhere to phrases which 
once had a rational import, but have them no more. The fact 
is, that the majority of ministers hardly tell their parishioners 
the real truth about things. They are afraid of the intelli- 
gence of men and women if they are once allowed to have it. 
This state of things will have to be corrected if the religious 
believer is to have his true place in the world, and the estab- 
lishment of a future life under scientific assurance would do 
much to bring about that desirable status. This is evidently 
seen by the writer of the Times editorial, tho he is as dog- 
matically agnostic about the impossibility of science accom- 
plishing anything toward this end as is Dr. Mackay. None 
of them will look at the real problem, but sneer at the only 
rational attempts to solve it. When it becomes a little more 
respectable to admit exactly what it is, these very intellectual 
snobs will change their attitude, and at least admit what it is. 
It is not science that finally determines human conviction, 
but respectability. In its first stages conviction is moved 
only by scientific considerations, but its general acceptance is 
a matter of adjustment to the opinions of our neighbors and 
these cc7 ‘tute the notion of respectability. So those who 
are engaged at the real issue have only to plod on until the 
very persistence of their work insures attention, and then Dr. 
Mackay and his pews will listen, and so will the newspaper 
editor and his kind. 

The final appeal to “faith” is a curious travesty on the 
history of the church. It is true that “faith” has a promi- 
nent place in the whole history of religion. But Dr. Mackay 
and his confreres never seem to know what this “ faith ” was 
and is in the parlance of religious life. It was not originally 
a criterion of any truth whatever. It was not a means of se- 
curing assent to statements of fact, but a quality of will to- 
ward a person or principle of action that enabled us to await 
the future for the consequences without worrying about 
them. It implied a frank recognition of the necessary scien- 
tific evidence for any statement about the future and simply 
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advised the man to work on under the ethical ideals which he 
could see either in the life of Christ or in the principles which 
he adopted for his conduct and he could then rest assured in 
the best outcome. It is possible that this psychological atti- 
tude is one way toward acceptance of belief, but it is not the 
kind of evidence which the modern man, accustomed to the 
ways of science, will always demand. Scepticism has ruled 
so much of man’s thought and action ever since the revival of 
literature that it is hopeless to make him content with ap- 
peals to sources that have supported so many things which 
science has had to overthrow. When men were without 
guidance of any kind except authority “faith” might be a 
safe appeal, but the moment that science took the helm it was 
to be expected that the new pilot was to be accepted and 
obeyed. The achievements of this new agent have been so 
great and its authority so enhanced by fulfillment of promises 
that it is not to be surprised that so uncertain a leader as 
“ faith ’ should be discredited. If we could tell exactly what 
is meant by this “ faith” there might be less repugnance to 
accepting it. But this rejection in its favor can only imply 
that ignorance is preferable to knowledge in the regulation of 
belief and conduct. Of course, neither Dr. Mackay nor any 
of his confreres mean to assert so palpably absurd a position, 
but in the absence of clear definition and discussion we must 
challenge their language. In true parlance the rejection of 
one standard and the setting up of another decides what is 
meant by the accepted one, and in this case the repudiation of 
intellect can have no other rational implication than the adop- 
tion of ignorance, tho that is not what is really meant. But 
this statement of what should be meant by such language is 
the only way to bring out the legitimate function of “ faith,” 
if there be any. If “ faith ’’ means an inductive inference on 
the general appearance of things I can well give it a legiti- 
mate place in the formation of opinions, but only in the ab- 
sence of any and all other bases for truth. I can well appre- 
ciate the use of the term to denote inductive inferences, 
whether of slight or great probabilities,as based on the super- 
ficial evidence of the world and when we have nothing to sup- 
port an opposite contention. But when we have definitely 
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adopted scientific method in everything else connected with 
our lives, it is only natural that we should insist on this in the 
problem of a future life, and “ faith’ would be forced into a 
subordinate place. Besides, this definition of “ faith ’’ admits 
the intellect into the case, and in fact places that intellect at 
the foundation of it, and consequently puts knowledge at the 
bases of “ faith” itself instead of discrediting it for this latter. 
Any exclusion of the intellect and its processes from the act 
of faith is only to make it either wholly unintelligible or as 
acceptable only in terms of ignorance and a refusal to admit 
evidence. The latter procedure is dogmatism of the sort that 
leads to anarchy or despotism when it comes to the construc- 
tion of society. If aman cannot reason or use his intellect in 
the formation of his convictions of religious belief as well as 
all others he must simply rely on the force of his will to vindt- 
cate himself, and this leads to mental as well as social dis- 
order. Men must either reason or fight in the settlement of 
their problems. ‘To reason assumes that they can peaceably 
settle their differences and also that they appeal to facts. 
But if they are not allowed to determine their beliefs and con- 
duct by the intellect and its reasoning they must come to 
agreement by fighting, which means that the vanquished 
alone shall not use their intellects. They may have “ faith ”’! 
Their physical superiors will prohibit their thinking and de- 
cide what they shall believe and do. Is this the maxim of 
democracy? Of liberty and equality? It may be right. Re- 
member I am only telling the consequences, but if these are 
the logical outcome let us recognize it and if the outcome is 
undesirable let us give up the conditions that determine it. 
3ut any standard which does not admit the intellect into the 
case only results in enthroning the emotions and the will, 
which means caprice,rather than law and order,in the scheme 
of things, and if “ faith” is to have this interpretation of its 
function I imagine what place it will have in the reconstruc- 
tion of the world with this scientific and intelligent age. 
“Faith,” if acceptable at all as a standard of truth, must 
either implicate the intellect or leave the will without guid- 
ance of any reasonable principles, and in the latter case au- 
thority of some kind will step in with all its antagonisms to 
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the maxims which involve the idea of individual liberty and 
judgment. Protestantism on this matter is between the 
Devil and the deep sea. If it can abandon its neglect of the 
intellect ; if it can define its “ faith’ either as a quality of will 
toward a person or a principle as it meant this in ancient 
times or as an inductive interpretation of things where the 
evidence is not demonstrative, it may have a foundation. 
But it cannot obtain for it an acceptable function unless it 
does this, and to take this position is to ally oneself with all 
efforts to obtain an assurance which “ faith ”’ confessedly does 
not give. Any other is a foolish and unintelligent allegiance 
to lost causes. 

I come now to the second part of Dr. Mackay’s article. 
As I have already indicated, after having set up the affections 
as the proper determinant of the truth in the matter of im- 
mortality Dr. Mackay proceeds to show us what science does 
to prove what he says cannot be proved. The chief part of 
his case is an appeal to the conservation of energy. For the 
reader to have some idea of what this means I shall quote Dr. 
Mackay’s statements. 

“Sixty years ago, an English scientist, by a very simple 
experiment, made the discovery which Professor Huxley 
himself described as the greatest of all discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century. The experiment was this: By letting drop a 
weight of 772.55 pounds one foot in a body of water, Dr. 
Joule found that the temperature of that water to the extent 
of one pound, was increased exactly one degree Fahrenheit. 
A very simple result, and yet that experiment opened up the 
way to the discovery of the law of conservation of energy, ac- 
cording to which energy may and does constantly change its 
form, but never perishes. The energy of motion passes into 
heat, heat engenders steam, steam changes into electricity, 
electricity into light, and in a hundred different ways the 
great forces of the world are in a constant state of transition: 
but they never perish. What we call ‘ death’ is not annihila- 
tion, it is only a change of energy. Decay is simply the 
breaking up of life into new and multiplied forms of life. The 
latest science recognizes at least nine different forms of 
energy into which a single force may pass and repass without 
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diminution or loss. That, of course, is the great discovery of 
modern science, that energy may be transformed from one 
into another, but cannot be destroyed.” 

Now when Dr. Mackay comes to the application of this 
discovery he interprets it as proving the immortality of the 
soul. But it is precisely here that he neither thinks nor stops 
to observe that the great discoverers of the conservation of 
energy and their successors do not interpret it for one mo- 
ment as favoring survival after death. They view it quite on 
the contrary as either having nothing to do with the issue or 
deny a future life on the basis of it. All that Dr. Mackay 
does is to argue formally and syllogistically from the premise 
that nothing is destroyed, to the persistence of the soul. But 
this is to wholly disregard the real meaning of the conserva- 
tion of energy, and this in the very terms in which he himself 
defines it. It is all very nice to secure an ad hominem argument 
against physical science on the basis of the indestructability 
of matter and energy, if we are clear that the conception of 
that indestructability includes the persistence of conscious- 
ness and personal identity. But the fact is that the conserva- 
tion of energy, as held and taught by physical science, does 
not include any such consequence. It does not even involve 
the persistence of any identity in the physical world, accord- 
ing to the usual way in which it is applied. It is only the il- 
lusion created by the statement that nothing is destroyed that 
makes careless thinkers imagine that the conservation of 
energy favors personal immortality. 

Ancient thought maintained the eternity of matter and 
Christianity denied this, making it a created thing. The un- 
created was spirit. For many centuries this conception of 
things prevailed. But the discovery of what was called the 
indestructability of matter and then following it, the conser- 
vation of energy, reversed this and had the effect of subordin- 
ating spirit to matter. Matter became an eternal thing again 
and all that the conservation of energy meant was that the 
forces of nature manifested themselves in various forms with- 
out the creation or deStruction of matter and motion. But 
the doctrine did not suppose the continuance of personality in 
these changes. It actually provided for the denial of it, and 
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only those who did not understand the doctrine allowed 
themselves to be deceived in regard to its meaning. The 
physicist conceived the conservation, just as Dr. Mackay indi- 
cates, namely as representing the transformation of energy 
into various forms of manifestation, but without implying the 
persistence of any identity whatever in all these changes. 

In order to understand the true relation of the conserva- 
tion of energy to the problem of survival it will be best to 
explain what that problem is. 

Survival after death that has any interest for man at all 
must involve the survival of personality, that is, of personal 
identity. This Dr. Mackay actually assumes or admits in his 
presentation of the subject. This personal identity consists 
of the same personal consciousness as that which we possess 
in our bodily lives. This personal consciousness has its 
identity determined by a personal memory of the past. Un- 
less we retain this personal identity after the dissolution of 
the physical organism we have no immortality that we should 
care a penny for. The whole moral scheme which we have 
been accustomed to assume and act upon supposes this iden- 
tity, and it matters not whether we call it a soul or conscious- 
ness. The fundamental characteristic of practical and moral 
interest is the survival of this identity. 

Now nothing is clearer than the fact that the conservation 
of energy, as conceived by the scientist and as defined by Dr. 
Mackay, does not admit the possibility of this survival as an 
illustration of the conservation, at least in the conception of 
physical science. The very terms in which this conservation 
of energy has been defined and illustrated does not assume 
any identity in the members of the series which have been 
chosen to describe its meaning. It is called the transformation 
of energy from one form into another, and the instances of it 
in actual life and existence do not exhibit any identity what- 
ever between the two or more phenomena which are sup- 
posed to represent the members of the series. We are told 
that the “energy of motion passes into the energy of heat, 
heat engenders steam, steam changes into electricity, elec- 
tricity into light,” etc. But the motion is not conceived as 
heat, the heat is not conceived as steam, nor the steam as 
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electricity, nor the electricity as light. They are all conceived 
as different things. If they were the same there is no excuse 
for using different terms for describing them. Of course, 
they may be identical in their essential characteristics, if we 
knew them, and in that case the different names would be 
useful to indicate the difference of accidents in the various 
stages of their development or action. But as they appear to 
us there is no essential resemblances between heat and steam, 
between steam and electricity, between electricity and light. 
It is the same throughout the whole series of physical phe- 
nomena used to illustrate and prove the conservation of 
energy. ‘There is no apparent identity. whatever between 
antecedent and consequent in the series supposed to represent 
the transformation. If then the conservation of energy does 
not imply the persistence of the same type of force in the 
causal series, how can we quote it as sustaining the immortal- 
ity of the soul? If the transformation of heat into electricity 
does not involve the retention of its identity throughout the 
changes, what evidence from the assumed conservation have 
we that consciousness retains its identity with the dissolu- 
tion of the physical organism? 

If the true conception of the conservation of energy re- 
quires the identity of the members in the series the point 
might be made, but the fact is that science does not so define 
it, and hence no appeal can be made to it in behalf of immor- 
tality. On the contrary the very conception of it as involving. 
a ‘‘ transformation ”’ in which the identity is lost is and would 
be a proof against survivai of personal identity after death, 
and the much vaunted support from science not only falls to 
the ground, but tends to deny where Dr. Mackay supposes it 
will affirm. 

Nor can he secure any material aid from the distinction 
between “ productive”’ and “transmissive functions.” He 
evidently appreciates the materialistic position from its con- 
ception of consciousness as a function of the physical organ- 
ism, and he at least tacitly admits that, unless we can make a 
distinction, survival cannot be made consistent with the ad- 
mission that consciousness is a “ function” of organism. The 
distinction, therefore, which he sets up he accepts from Pro- 
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fessor James. This is that we may have two kinds of func- 
tion, one “ productive,” in which survival would not be true if 
consciousness be so conceived, and the other “ transmissive,” 
in which its survival is supposed to be possible. But there 
are two fatal difficulties to this view of the matter. 

(1) In the physical world all transmission of energy, as 
conceived under the law of conservation, does not imply the 
retention of identity in several stages of its transmission. In 
one stage it is heat, in another steam, in another electricity, 
and in another light, but in none is the antecedent the same 
as the consequent. The transmission is not that of the sub- 
ject which is presumably the same, but of some “ function ” 
which, in the conception of conservation as the only one to 
make the case apropos at all, does not remain the same. As 





personal identity is the necessary thing to make immortality 


intelligible and interesting, and as “transmission” does not 
imply this identity, the distinction of “ functions ” avails noth- 
ing and is only a makeshift to evade the proper conception of 
the problem. Of course, if the brain is only a transmitter of 
energy we must suppose that the activities which we have 
hitherto called its functions in consciousness must originate 
without the brain and it then serves as a medium for trans- 
mission. But the mere fact of a subject other than the organ- 
ism to originate consciousness and other functions does not 
guarantee that personal consciousness will retain its identit, 
after death, tho it certainly creates such a presumption of it 
that it would be little less than quibbling to doubt its possi- 
bility after this admission. But our problem is not so much 
the establishment of another subject than the organism for 
consciousness as it is to determine the persistence of persona! 
identity and to ascertain whether this is proved by the con- 
servation of energy. The appeal here is to the established 
doctrine of science that, defined as it is by the scientists them- 
selves, does not include this identity in its conception of 
“transmission” or “transformation.” If the “ transmis- 
sion”’ in the physical world were conceived as implying iden- 
tity in the forces transmitted the case would be different, but 
it does not so conceive it, and it matters not for the argument 
whether the conception of physical science is correct or not. 
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The logic of the case is determined by the facts. ‘lo make 
the point effective we should have to show that the conserva- 
tion of energy must maintain this identity. But to urge this 
would probably make, as it did in Mach, the scientific man 
sceptical of conservation in any sense affecting the problem 
of immortality or the identity of the forces involved in the 
“transmission ”’ of energy. 

(2) A “transmissive” function is not a “function” at 
all in any sense useful to the issue. It can be talked about 
only on condition that we change the whole conception of 
conservation, unless we already hold it in a sense absolutely 
irrelevant to the problem. A “function” is a “function” of 
a subject, and we only do violence to language and clear 
thinking when we talk about the “transmission ”’ of a “ func- 
tion” from one subject to another. Our very conception of 
“function” is that it denotes an activity of the subject in 
which it is observed and in no case is this handed over to an- 
other subject or does it retain its identity when it is supposed 
to be so “transferred.” The term is but a subterfuge and in 
reality begs the whole question. Besides it assumes what is 
never assumed even in physical science, namely, the continu- 
ity of “function” without the persistent identity of subject, 
while physics and metaphysics alike assume the identity of 
subject or substance to sustain the identity and persistence of 
“function,” but this view of “transmissive functions” dis- 
misses the need of substantive bases and yet talks about 
“transmission!” It has to start with the idea that “ func- 
tion”’ is originally “ productive’ and then to save immor- 
tality assumes that what is “ productive ” in one subject be- 
comes “transmissive ’”’ in another, and forgets all the while 
that the “transmission” is to the organism from the soul, 
while there is no reason to suppose it can be “ transmitted ” 
back again. In fact the whole conception is a perfect thicket 
of incongruities when you come to apply clear thinking to it. 

Neither the conservation of energy nor distinctions be- 
tween “functions” will help the case. The former misses 
the issue and the latter only confuses it. The only method 
for solving the problem is that in which we can prove per- 
sonal identity in its survival. Philosophy can only speculate 
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on the problem and religion can only talk of a “ faith” which 
it does not make either clear or effective for the intellect 
which is the modern source of all conviction. What we need 
to realize above all other things is just this demand of scien- 
tific method for evidence which traditional methods have not 
supplied. The extension of knowledge has deprived the 
church of the weapons which it once used so effectively, and 
its powers are now shared by cheap literature and the news- 
papers. When all the intelligence was confined to the few 
who had the reins of political and educational power in their 
hands the authority of the priest availed everything. But 
this is shared by the literary writer and the editor, and with 
democratic institutions the individual has been so emanci- 
pated from every form of authority, ecclesiastical and polit- 
ical, that the whole method of determining his convictions 
has changed. Science has come with its three centuries of 
marvellous contributions to knowledge and human comfort 
until it has established itself in human confidence so strongly 
that “faith ” turns to that authority for guidance and not to 
the traditions and ipse dixits. Materialism has so many facts 
in its favor under this movement that, unless scientific method 
can be appealed to for evidence, the bases of religious thought 
must remain in question, and Dr. Mackay says that this is 
true and must always be true, not realizing that the present 
generation will give up a future life and all it means for hu- 
man progress, unless scientific evidence be forthcoming. 
The problem is a perfectly clear one from the standpoint of 
materialism. Not to equivocate about the use of the term 
“function” it is simply this. We find human consciousness 
associated with a physical organism, just as we observe diges- 
tion, circulation, secretion, etc., and, barring the phenomena 
of psychical research from the account,we never find this con- 
sciousness dissociated from this organism. The functions of 
the physical organism probably perish, and if consciousness 
is a similar function its destiny is assuredly the same, and 
whatever hope we might entertain of it otherwise must be 
based on the doubt about its being a like function of the body. 
As there is no evidence of its dissociation from the body, 
apart from the facts of psychic research, the most that can be 
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maintained is the position of agnosticism which is identical 
with that of Dr. Mackay’s “faith.” This “ faith ” has to face 
all the accumulated facts of physical and psychological science 
against it and unless we can isolate an individual conscious- 
ness and in some way prove its personal identity we must re- 
main without any rational grounds for a belief in a future life. 
The problem here is precisely the same that it is in any of the 
issues of physics and chemistry. If we wish to discover a 
new element we isolate or dissociate it from the environment 
which conceals its independent existence. We must do the 
same with the soul if we wish to believe in its continued ex- 
istence. The evidence for its dependence on the organism 
is so overwhelming without this isolation that intelligent 
people must remain agnostic or deny persistence after death. 

We should remember this simple fact, namely, that we do 
not directly know the existence of any other consciousness 
than our own in the world. We directly introspect the ex- 
istence of our own consciousness, but we do not know 
whether it can exist independently of the body. We cannot 
introspect ourselves, as yet, apart from the organism. Hence 
we have no immediate knowledge of our survival and shall 
not have it until after we die, if then. But we have no means 
of arriving at a knowledge of the existence of another con- 
sciousness except by interpreting its effects in the physical 
world. All that I can directly know of others is the exist- 
ence of their physical bodies. If I have reason to believe 
that they are conscious it is through their bodily movements. 
That is, I ascertain the existence of other consciousnesses 
than my own by a process of inference from actions like my 
own, a process which is called the teleological argument 
when applied to the main theme of theology, namely, the ex- 
istence of God. The physical effects of consciousness in the 
world justify our hypotheses of its existence, judging from 
what we directly know of the relation between our own con- 
sciousness and physical actions which we initiate. 

But if the physical organism perishes and isappears we 
cannot through it obtain the evidence of the personal con- 
sciousness that was once associated with it. That conscious- 
ness may not have really disappeared, but may only have 
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been rendered unable to produce physical effects in the 
world. If it be a function of that organism, of course, it 
must perish, but as that is the debated question the utmost 
that we can contend is that the disappearance of the medium 
by which it had, when alive, been able to make its existence 
known only disqualifies denial of that existence, but does not 
qualify the affirmation of it. Hence the only way to obtain 
evidence of its continuance is to ascertain whether there are 
any conditions under which that personal consciousness, if it 
continues to exist at all, can produce physical effects in the 
world that will justify the teleological inference to its per- 
sistence. If this consciousness can produce through an- 
other organism the same kind of evidence by which its iden- 
tity was established while living we may safely infer its con- 
tinuity. To do this it will have only to report its memories, 
and hence the only way to establish survival will be to get 
into communication with deceased persons in ways somewhat 
similar to our communication with them while living. There 
may be other methods for effecting this, but of these I have 
nothing to do at present. It is certain that, if we can get into 
communication with a discarnate consciousness, assuming 
the possibility of its existence, we may have reasonable hopes 
of demonstrating survival, and in the writer’s opinion there 
is no other way by which this can be accomplished against 
the elastic arguments of scepticism and materialism. The 
method of psychical research is, therefore, the only one that 
will afford us any rational basis for certitude in the matter. I 
shall not deny the right to hope and to have faith, but assur- 
ance is so important that no intelligent person can neglect 
the methods or the facts which claim to give it. 

I am not concerned here with the question of facts but 
with that of method, without which facts are useless. This 
is no place to adduce facts to show that we actually do sur- 
vive, as that is a larger problem than the limits of this discus- 
sion can consider. But I have laid down the principles on 
which all intelligent men must proceed if they are to have 
any assurance whatever regarding a life after death. So far 
as the argument here is concerned there may be no assurance, 
but if we seek it this method is the only one that can go be- 
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yond a blind and unintelligent “ faith,” and I think we are all 
sufficiently convinced of the value of assurance or certitude 
in regard to any belief to accept this standard, if it offers more 
than the authority of people who cannot present better argu- 
ments than the conservation of energy, or a “ faith’ which is 
both a non-possumus and an encouragement to irrational think- 
ing and the capricious use of power. 

I repeat here that psychic research is the method of the 
New Testament which is not that of Dr. Mackay. It was an 
appeal to alleged and perhaps in some sense real facts, and 
not to “faith” as assent to propositions. If religion is to 
have any intelligent basis at all it must come to this method. 
Hence, so far from attacking the religious mind the method 
here proposed is one that reconciles it with science as no 
other does. I understand the distrust which has infected 
religious minds of anything scientific. Physical science has 
so long antagonized, and successfully antagonized, religious 
beliefs, that it is not easy to conceive it as a friend of its fun- 
damental postulates. But this traditional prejudice must be 
overcome and the sooner that the religious mind overcomes 
it and accepts scientific method as its best friend the better 
for the intellectual and ethical, to say nothing of the political 
status and influence, of religion as a respectable force in the 
community. Unless it does do this it must go the way of Pa- 
ganism, which could not sustain its usefulness after it fell 
to the rank of incredible things. The vitality of all beliefs is 
dependent wholly upon the measure of intelligent support 
that they can secure, and a doctrine so useful in the ethical 
and social system as the survival of personality ought not to 
be allowed to lapse in assurance for the lack of an intelligent 
appreciation and application of the method which can give it 
strength and recognition. 

I am quite aware of the abuses to which the belief in a 
future life can be put and perhaps has been put in the past. 
But these are no excuse for the abuses to which scepticism 
can also be put. But it is not rational to deny facts or to dis- 
credit their significance because we are afraid that some igno- 
rant and ill-advised people do not know how to use them. 
rightly. We should simply see that our responsibility is 
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properly met and that people are educated to the right under- 
standing of the issue. 

The point with this scientific investigation is not the value 
of being able to communicate with deceased persons, but the 
generic importance of certitude on a belief which is so funda- 
mental to the best ethical ideals of the race. That it is im- 
portant is admitted by Dr. Mackay in the face of his state- 
ments about the consequence of demonstration to vulgarize 
it. Many important correlates are more or less dependent on 
the belief for either their integrity or their motive power, and 
hence, when the prevailing materialism tends to depreciate 
the value of personality in life, anything like the proof of its 
survival puts its importance on the level which it deserves 
and needs, especially in an age which prizes its democracy, it- 
self a product of the belief. There was no particular benefit 
immediately accruing to the doctrines of gravitation and 
Copernican astronomy, but for their influence on the general 
conceptions of the universe and man’s relation to it they were 
invaluable, and so it will be with the proof of a future life. 
It is not the mere fact of survival that will determine its i1m- 
portance, nor can we expect its belief immediately to react in 
favor of social and political regeneration. But the slow accu- 
mulation of important ethical ideas and associations with the 
certitude that personality is equal in value to matter and 
energy will permeate ethics with a power in the hands of the 
educating and political classes that will do as much for the 
coming generations as the belief has done in the past to origi- 
nate and sustain what humanity we possess. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Readers of the Journal will recall the “ Nigger-talk inci- 
dent’ in the February number (p. 97) to which much im- 
portance was attached. Soon after the publication of the 
article I learned by hearsay that something had been said 
about the matter by Dr. Hodgson while living, and through 
Mrs. Piper’s trance. It was impossible to correct the case 
until I was assured that this was a fact. Mr. Piddington, 
who has the past record in his possession, wrote me and the 
letter has just come to my notice, in which he quotes the 
record. I give this here below for the benefit of the sceptic 
who is entitled to all the incidents in this connection. It will 
be apparent to the student of secondary personality that most 
of the material then quoted from my own sitting, relating to 
this incident, can have no evidential value. We may assume 
that the reference to “ nigger talk ’’ was a subconscious rem- 
iniscence of Mrs. Piper in the trance. One feature of it, 
‘however, retains its value. It is the pertinence of it to Prof. 
James, which was not known, tho this is perhaps nullified by 
the real or apparent guessing which might be involved in the 
allusion to him, as a consequence of my denial, at the time, 
that it referred to Myers,—which it did in so far as the trance 
is concerned. But with these facts before us, the incident, as 
described by my article, has not the importance ascribed to 
it. 

In reading the record below the reader must remember 
that the matter in parentheses was what Dr. Hodgson said 
at the sitting before his death. The other matter without 
enclosure purports to be communications from Mr. Myers. 


6 August, 1907, Holy Well, Hook Heath, Woking. 
Dear Professor Hyslop, 


I think I promised to give you the exact reference re “ nigger 
talk.” Here it is:— 

Feb. 4, 1902. 

(R. H. “Do you remember about your laughing with me 
once and your saying that doubtless you would some time be 
coming back anu talking nigger-talk?) 

Yes indeed. Well, very well do I remember this. Is this 
what you would call my talks with you now? 
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(R. H.: No.) 
I should really like to know if it sounds anything like it.” 
— of Feb. 13, 1901. 
: I am making everything ready for a long talk with 
you, my dear Hodgson, does that sound natural? 
(R. H.: Yes, it does. Do you remember your joking about 
coming back and talking nigger talk?) 
Yes, quite so. Hear me laugh. AE 
Yours sincerely, 
J. G. PIDDINGTON. 





THE SUPERNORMAL IN PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 


There is some general confusion regarding what is meant 
by the “supernormal.”” This confusion and misunderstand- 
ing can easily be appreciated by the scientific man if he stops 
to determine exactly what he himself means by it, and it is 
certainly excusable in others who have not been made the 
beneficiaries of any satisfactory explanation of it. 

The most general import of the term is that which trans- 
cends the normal. But this latter is so indefinite that the 
““supernormal”’ becomes doubly indefinite. It represents 
not only the negative of the “ normal,” which we assume as 
clear in conceiving it, but as the limits of the normal are not 
clearly defined the “ supernormal ” may begin anywhere and 
end nowhere. ‘This state of meaning cannot be permitted to 
remain if we are to make psychic research and its problems 
perfectly clear. \We must have some definite conception by 
which we shall measure the claims of both of them, at least 
in so far as the primary problem of psychic research is con- 
cerned. 

Now the “normal” is comprehensive enough to denote 
any constant and regular action of an organism. Digestion, 
for instance, is ““ normal” when it does its work properly and 
there are no pains and bad effects from a failure to perform 
its natural functions. Eyesight is normal when it has no de- 
fects in the usual action of the retina and eyes. In usual par- 
lance, therefore, “normal”? means healthy and “ natural.” 
The supernormal in distinction from this would imply the 
“abnormal,” but the fact is that the term is not given any 
such import in psychic research or elsewhere. It is the “ ab- 
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normal ” that represents what is not “ normal” in the physio- 
logical sense of the term. What then can we mean by the 
“normal ” in psychic research? 

The problem of psychic research was created by the alle- 
gation that certain kind of information was acquired in some 
unusual way—a way very different from what was generally 
assumed to be the only way in which knowledge could be 
obtained. Illustrations of this peculiar type of information 
are found in what has been classified under the various terms 
telepathy, clairvoyance, premonition, and spiritistic phenom- 
ena. In contrast with the claims that such phenomena ex- 
isted, psychology had to define the usual and “natural” mode 
of acquiring knowledge. This it asserts or assumes to be in 
two ways, namely, by Sensation and by Judgment, if we may 
summarize the various processes in these two divisions. Now 
Sensation is supposed to be the “ normal” and usual way of 
getting knowledge of things outside of us, and this is so gen- 
eral that any process claiming to get it otherwise is subject to 
the keenest scepticism. And in the phenomena of the senses 
we have organs whose limitations are measurably well 
known. For instance, we all agree that we cannot see 
through solid objects; that we cannot see around the globe; 
that we cannot see a pin a mile distant; that we cannot see 
through walls; that we cannot hear whispers a mile distant; 
that we cannot by sensation perceive human events half way 
around the earth, etc. We say and conceive that our “ nor- 
mal” perceptions cannot give us such information as is sup- 
posed to be conveyed by telepathy and clairvoyance, and 
hence, in so far as we feel that the source of our knowledge 
of eternal things is limited to sense perception we feel exceed- 
ingly sceptical about the claims of any other source. 

In the problem of knowledge, therefore, we have come to 
think that its “ normal ” acquisition is through the senses and 
that their functions and capacities are limited to what we all 
most usually and most naturally experience. There are, of 
course, slight variations in these limits as in the more or less 
acute sensibility of one person compared with another, but 
any conditions requiring perception through solid objects or 
at impossible distances as compared with our usual experi- 
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ence we are accustomed to exclude from the normal, and un- 
less the evidence is extraordinarily good and conclusive we 
most naturally reject the allegation as absurd. But what I 
am emphasizing is the fact that the “ normal” in the problem 
of the acquisition of knowledge is limited to sensory pro- 
cesses. 

We do not, however, think of judgment as “ super- 
normal,” tho it is not a sensory process. It represents a 
function which gets all the material upon which it acts from 
the senses. The matter of knowledge, if we may use a Kan- 
tian term, is derived from sensation. The process of Judg- 
ment does not add to the matter of our knowledge of things, 
of the external world. It but arranges and interprets it for 
us. Now as the matter of knowledge, namely, what we 
know of external events, comes through the senses, we are in 
the habit of considering all “ normal” knowledge of external 
things and events to have their limits assigned to the usual 
functions of sensation. Any knowledge not so gotten will be 
called “ supernormal.” That is, knowledge which represents 
actual and verifiable events external to the organism and not 
acquired through sense experience will be called “ super- 
normal” for the reason that it transcends sensory processes 
without being “normally” intellectual. Consequently the 
test of the “supernormal” will be its relation to sensory 
experience. 

We recognize all sorts or productions by the mind which 
we would not call “ supernormal,” tho still not sensory. For 
instance, the productions of Shakespeare, of Aristotle, of 
Thomas Aquinas, or the work of any genius. These are not 
the result of ordinary intelligence and so transcend it. But 
as there is no definite criterion of the intelligence that trans- 
cends the ordinary mind we cannot assure ourselves of a 
means of distinguishing it from the usual. Besides the cri- 
terion of the “supernormal’”’ must be that which assures us 
of an external origin of the knowledge concerned, and the 
place to begin with this is in sensory experience. We have 
no test of the intellectual knowledge that comes from without 
in distinction from that which is the normal product of the 
mind which has it. So we have to seek this test in the rela- 
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tion of the facts known to what we agree is “ normal” with- 
out doubt. There may be “ supernormal ” intelligence of the 
intellectual kind for all that I know, but we are without the 
means of determining it. In the problem of psychic research 
we must have a clearly recognized standard of the “ normal ” 
if we are to ascertain when any given fact transcends it, and 
this standard is the ordinary limitations of sensation. That 
is, when any facts, external physical or mental facts, are 
known to a person without acquiring them by sense impres- 
sions of the ordinary kind and not in any way explicable by 
acute sensory action, we are entitled to call that acquisition 
“supernormal.” Hence the term comes to denote what 
transcends sensation as we know it in respect of the matter 
known. So telepathy, clairvoyance, premonition, and spir- 
itistic communications, if they occur, are “ supernormal.” 
Intellectual products, whatever some of them may be, are not 
probably “supernormal.” The data by which we test the 
phenomena must be interpretable in terms of physical or 
mental facts provably independent of the mind by which the 
“ supernormal ” knowledge has been acquired. 

There will be all sorts of facts which we cannot prove to 
be “ supernormal”’ tho they actually be that in fact, so that 
our conception of it must be formed by such facts as are un- 
questionably evidential, such facts and coincidences between 
external events and the mind's perceptions, as would in no 
case be referable to chance or guessing, as well as not obtain- 
able by either “normal” sense perception or intellectual 
processes. 

This conception excludes from its category all instances 
of remarkable secondary personality, flights of genius or ex- 
traordinary lucidity, and intellectual feats not naturally con- 
sistent with the ordinary habits and experience of the indi- 
vidual. The fact that a thing is not ordinarily explicable 
does not prove it “ supernormal,” even tho it be that in fact, 
as it has to be inexplicable by sensory processes to receive 
the title of “ supernormal.” The problem is to explain the 
acquisition of matter or data of knowledge which might have 
been acquired by sensation under the proper circumstances. 
This means that the knowledge acquired “ supernormally ” 
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may be sensory material or facts acquirable by sense action, 
but not actually so acquired and also not acquired by the or- 
dinary intellectual processes. 

While that is “ supernormal” which represents knowl- 
edge acquired independently of ordinary sensory action and 
of the recognized intellectual functions, that which is prov- 
ably such may represent a much narrower field than what is 
actually “ supernormal.” This is to say that the evidentially 
“supernormal”’ may be less in quantity than the actually 
such. Consequently we can have nothing to do with any- 
thing claiming to be “ supernormal ”’ until it supplies creden- 
tials for the truth of its allegations. The result of this is that 
we have to resort to sense limitations for the criterion of 
what we can indubitably accept as having the right to be re- 
garded as transcending ordinary experience. We are never 
sure of this transcendence until we can point out the trans- 
gression of sense limits in ordinary experience. The kind of 
facts which will exhibit this transgression are such as we 
classify by telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. They represent data 
which, so far as they are facts either physical or mental, ex- 
ternal to the percipient subject and identical with the experi- 
ences of this percipient subject, are sufficiently like what 
sense perception would give under the proper conditions that 
the circumstance that the conditions are not “normal” af- 
fords a clear criterion of the transcendence indicated, a fact 
impossible in the intellectual states. 

The fundamental test, therefore, of the ‘“ supernormal ”’ 
will be the identity between what occurs or would occur in 
“normal” sense experience and what occurs under condi- 
tions wholly different from the “ normal.” Thus if two per- 
sons at the distance of a hundred miles have precisely the 
same dreams in all their complex details and if this identity 
of coincidental matter occurs in many different dreams we 
should be obliged to suppose a causal and not a casual nexus 
in the phenomena. Or suppose a “ psychic” fifty miles dis- 
tant describes a certain room which he had never seen nor- 
mally, in its details, mentions the kind of color of the furniture 
and its proper place, names the trinkets and their places in 
the room, and says that a human body lies on the floor in a 
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certain part of the room, adding that the person is dead and 
has been murdered. Now suppose that inquiry reveals the 
fact that all this is true. I should certainly not be dealing 
with chance guessing. The information could not have been 
gotten, under the conditions supposed, by any but the most 
extraordinary processes. Such phenomena would be tests 
of the “ supernormal” and we cannot accept as criteria any 
other than similarly conditioned facts. Intellectual produc- 
tions that seem extraordinary will not serve. The facts 
must not only be clearly specific facts, but they must be dis- 
tinctly marked off from what we know can be acquired by 
the usual sensory processes. 

Students of psychic research should keep this conception 
of the phenomena in mind when thinking of what the scien- 
tific investigation of them should be. Science stands for 
rigid methods of proof and those interested will have to exer- 
cise the utmost patience with us if they find us critical or 
sceptical in regard to the claims of the “supernormal.” No 
matter what we may think from the habit of dealing with 
coincidental phenomena we have to apply faithfully the 
standards which the proof of the “ supernormal”’ demands, 
tho there may be many instances of this in fact which cannot 
make their claims acceptable. When the “ supernormal ” 
has been proved, the non-evidential coincidences may come 
in to confirm the result simplv as explicable by the same hy- 
pothesis, but not proof of it. In the collection of evidence we 
shall have to display a most critical spirit, as nothing else will 


give tis the assurance which so important a conception re- 
quires. 





The next number of the Proceedings will be issued some- 
time in December. It will consist of a preliminary report on 
the case of Mrs. Snead. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 
tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own re- 
quest. 


[The following experience, as the letter itself shows, was 
sent to Dr. Isaac Kk. Funk and turned over to me by him. 
It is especially interesting as exhibiting no clues to any out- 
side source of information other than what might be implied 
by an unidentified voice. The action of the gentleman who 
reports it seems to have been wholly automatic and unrea- 
soning. He is the editor of a newspaper on Prince Edward’s 
Island. The account must speak for itself, and was called 
out by reading the recent book of Dr. Funk, entitled “ The 
Psychic Riddle.’’-—Editor. ] 


APPARENT CLAIRVOYANCE. 
April 30th, 1907. 





Dr. I. K. Funk, New York, 

Dear Sir :—Pardon a stranger, who has heard of your fame in 
Psychic research but has not read your books as yet, for re- 
lating an experience not very remarkable except in one particular. 

It occurred in Saint John, N. B., in 1892. I was at the time 
and had been for a number of years, editor of the Daily Telegraph 
of that city. It was my custom to attend church on Sunday 
evenings and after service to go to my office. On this particular 
Sunday evening I attended the Baptist Church on Germain 
Street, some seven or eight blocks distant from the office. 

The service was not half over, when I seemed to become con- 
scious of some one saying to me in an imperative way, “Go to 
your office.” I brushed the thought aside to attend to the ser- 
mon. It was not an audible voice, of course, but an impression 
as of words spoken to the mind. It came again and again with 
increasing emphasis. My utmost effort to listen to the preacher 
failed me as never before or since. I became uneasy and strongly 
tempted to rush out of the church and obey the mysterious com- 
mand. I tried to reason with myself as to the absurdity of such 
a course. Reason, reverence for the place of worship and a 
sense of decorum enabled me to master the inward impulse until 
after what seemed an age, the benediction was pronounced. 
Then while all others sat with bowed heads, I seized my hat and 
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swiftly made,my way to the street. An uncontrollable impulse 
prompted me to run, but the sidewalks were filled with people 
(returning from other churches). I took the middle of the street 
and ran with all my might, conscious that the crowds of people, 
many of whom would recognize me under the bright electric 
lights, would think I was acting strangely. 

Quickly I reached the office and darted up the lighted stairs, 
really expecting to find something serious the matter. But all 
was quiet and serene. On one side the hall half a dozen reporters 
were busy. The door of the associate editor, Mr. Melville, whose 
room was next to mine, was open, and he in his shirt sleeves 
calmly working away. I quickly unlocked my own office door 
and threw it open, when out rolled a cloud of black smoke, such 
as I had never seen. 

And yet the room was not on fire. What had happened was, 
that a very large oil lamp hanging over the desk had been lighted 
and left by the janitor, and left, with its large round wick turned 
up too high. It had worked up higher, and was blazing with a 
dull red glare through the dense smoke a foot or more above the 
top of the lamp chimney. There was, of course, danger of an 
instant explosion, but I took the risk and managed to extinguish 
it, and to throw up the windows. In the process I was trans- 
formed into a veritable blackamoor. And that was all! 


Those who have never seen the like have little idea of the 
soot-producing power of kerosene when burned rapidly with im- 
perfect combustion. Everything in the office, carpet, furniture, 
books and papers, was covered to the depth of an eighth of an 
inch, with a sticky soot. The large metal lamp, heated hot, had 
been literally forcing the oil up through the wick, and would no 
doubt very shortly have exploded. Pardon the length of de- 
scription. 

Instances are many, in which a dear friend in distress has in 
some manner, by telepathy or otherwise, impressed another with 
a sense of calamity or danger. What is peculiar in the incident 
here related—and it is quite unimportant otherwise—is that no 
human being other than myself was conscious of anything being 
wrong at the time. Supposing that the warning came from 
some unseen intelligence why was not the effort directed to 
alarm one of those at work in the offices close at hand? Hada 
destructive fire occurred my own loss would have been trifling, 
as | was engaged on salary and the building and property be- 
longed to others. 

Can it be that our tangible personality extends far outward 
from our bodies, like the air surrounding the earth or the light 
about a luminous globe and that we at times become conscious 
in that way of what is occurring at a considerable distance? I 
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never at any other time had an experience similar to this. I 
send it merely as a very trifling contribution touching a subject 
to which you have given much earnest study, and not asking or 
expecting a reply. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. E. B. McCREADY. 


[On receipt of the letter written to Dr. Funk I wrote fur- 
ther inquiries to the gentleman and the following letter ex- 
plains itself as a reply. It is most interesting to ascertain 
the nature of Mr. McCready’s earlier experiences. Appar- 
ently the later phenomena was natural to characteristics 
which the former experiences had indicated.—Editor. ] 


May 24th, 1907. 
James H. Hyslop, Esq., New York, 
Dear Sir:—Your favor of 18th inst. inquiring for further par- 
ticulars re my related experiences in the St. John Telegraph office 
is to hand. I beg to reply to your numbered queries as follows: 

1. Those in the building had not noticed any smoke till I 
opened the door, which closed very tightly. 

2. Every one about the building was immediately made 
aware of the trouble. I did not tell them all of my being warned, 
although I think I told my associate editor, Park A. Melville, now 
I think, in Boston, whose office room was then next to mine, and 
on the following day, John W. Gilmore, now of Oromocto, N. B., 
then business manager of the concern. (I have written him in- 
quiring what he remembers.) I do not know Mr. Melville’s ex- 
act address, but he is, I believe, in newspaper work in or about 
Boston. I, of course, told my wife, who now remembers very 
well my coming home in blackened condition from the smoke. 
As to what I told her then of the mysterious warning she now 
says that she has so often heard me tell the story graphically to 
friends, that she cannot distinguish between her memory of my 
earlier relation to her and my later many times repeated stories 
of the occurrence. 

3. My sensations, when feeling impelled me to leave the 
church, were a strong internal motive which took the form of un- 
spoken words—* Get to your office,” “ Hurry to your office.” My 
feeling on being thus impelled was that it would seem ridiculous 
to yield and run out of the church, and all the time I was trying 
to attend to the services, but found it almost impossible. 

4. I had no thought or consciousness of anything outside of 
me, trying to impress me. 

5. Ihave had no other experiences at all like this. 

6. Have never tried the Ouija board or planchette. Forty 
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or more years ago I dabbled in the table rapping of the time. I 
was accounted a fair “medium” in the crude spiritualistic ex- 
periments of a provincial country district at the time. The tables 
made some predictions, which, contrary to my then expectations, 
turned out true. Conscientious objections to peering into the 
future led me to resolutely dismiss the “ spirits ” and have noth- 
ing more to do with that sort of thing. One method of the olden 
time was to repeat the alphabet, and the table would rap when 
the proper letter was called, so spelling out a word, name or sen- 
tence. Five raps was a recognized spirit-call for the alphabet to 
be repeated. After many years and down to some four years 
ago, I have distinctly heard the alphabet call on the wall of my 
sleeping room, but refused to respond to it. I suppose had I j 
recited the letters I would have received a message, but refused. 
7. The lamp had been lighted about an hour before by the 
janitor, in the regular course of his duties. I had not been in the 
office since the previous Saturday evening. As the reporters em- 
ployed then in the place are now, I think, all removed or dead, I 
fear I cannot offer further corroboration of my story than what I 
have given. I don’t think any one who knows me will doubt the 
truth of the story. 
I was only induced to write it because of the unusual fact 
i that no one knew of the danger at the time the warning was 
given, this being exceptional in telepathy. I certainly don’t 
want any notoriety in connection with it. My hope was to learn 
of some one who might have had a similar experience. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. E. B. McCREADY. 
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DREAM. 


[The following dream is recorded because of its psycho- 
logical interest, and not because it in any way evidences the 
supernormal. There is great need of noting dreams more 
carefully than is now done, in order to ascertain, as far as 

possible, their origin and sources. The following case is well 

reported, and furnishes an example of the way in whici 
dreams of this character should be treated. If a number of 
persons were to make similar records, it might be that, in | 
time, we should learn something of the causation and nature 1 
of dreams; and the following case is published in the hope j 
that members and others may be induced to make similar 
records of dreams that occur to themselves.—Editor. | 
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February 20th, 1907. 

Last night, before going to bed, | made up my mind to write 
down or “ put on record ” some dreams, as | have observed that, 
in my case, dreams rarely have reference to things which occupy 
a large proportion of my thoughts and attention, but seem in 
some way to be connected with trivial, half-observed facts and 
occurrences of the preceding day or days. It is as if the mind 
followed out a train of thought or sensation for which it had no 
time during the day. Now to the dream itself. 

First of all | saw a church (1), the walls of which were on fire. 
(2). Men were trying to pull out the burning bricks! The fire, I 
thought, is caused by the burning apparatus which painters use 
for burning off paint. I walked inside the church and noticed its 
spaciousness (7). Where the altar naturally would be was a va- 
cant space covered with oilcloth (3) which struck me as out of 
place. On the right side were heavy golden ecclesiastical chal- 
ices, etc. The scene melts away and | am with my mother. | re- 
ceive an express parcel (10). I open it. I see a pile of slender 
gold chains (5), two rings (4)—a heavy plain and chased one, and 
one black enamel ring (17) covered with pearls. 1 put them on 
two fingers; I lose them (4) and | know by some mistake I shall 
find them in an oyster patty! (12) which our old cook is serving 
at the luncheon table. I find them on the table in a pile, and put 
on the rings again. Change! My sister shows mea letter. Out 
of it fall a lot of stamps (6). I am relieved at seeing them. 
Change again! I am a child running away from a house, large 
and winding and intricate. As I run, I put on a grey-blue (13) 
bonnet, like a night-cap (14); I find myself in a laundry (14); I 
am confused and rush out into a little room and find a wicker cup- 
board (8); when I hide, the door bends over, like my screen (11) 
does, and I know I am discovered! 

I am now sliding down on my heels (16), and, at the foot of 
the stairs, I see a lead-pencil (15) with india rubber at the point. 
I think: why this pencil? And then I say, “ Heels!” Iam now 
on a winding, covered passage (9), and I hasten along, following 
a ball of light (9). I follow, but it melts away, and all I see is a 
straw hat with an amber hat pin in it (18). 1 awake—thinking, 
“ Oh, let me remember this wonderful sample dream!” 

It appears to me that it is my visual memory only which is 
active during sleep. I should like to state the fact that I paint 


much ; my eyes are trained to observe, and do so almost automat- 
ically. 


Facts and Observations. 
(1) I spoke about a church and its service to a friend that 
day. 


(2) On my way home, late, I saw a fire-engine hurrying by. 
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(3) <A friend spoke of having a room covered with oil-cloth. 

(4) Many times during the day my ring fell off. It is heavy 
chased gold. 

(5) I broke a slender, gold locket chain. 

(6) I intended to buy a lot of stamps. 

(7) I went to a concert hall, and remarked on its spacious- 
ness. 

(8) I read Sir William Crookes’ “ Researches in Spiritual- 
ism ” just before going to bed, and was struck with a diagram of 
an accordion, playing in a wicker cage; also a description of a 
globe of light, luminous and solid. 

(9) A week ago, I read an account of a dream of Mrs. 
Piper’s, where she followed a light through a passage. 

(10) A friend of mine spoke of an express parcel yesterday. 

(11) I bought a screen yesterday which won’t stand up. 

(12) I was asked to have oysters at dinner. 

(13) Iam surrounded by grey-blue furnishings. 

(14) I had mother’s night-cap laundered and tried it on. 

(15) Had no pen holder, so took a pencil, such as I dreamed 
about, and fixed a nib into it. 

(16) I wore shoes with rubber heels yesterday. 

- (17) Mother had a black and pearl ring. 

(18) Two days ago, I saw an amber hat pin in another per- 
son’s hat, and I wondered if it were mine. 

So my dream showed 18 memories traceable by me to their 
different sources. 


HELEN CARRINGTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Southbridge, Mass., Sept. 6, 1907. 
The Editor of the Journal: 

Dear Sir:—I see that David P. Abbott is up to his old tricks and 
tomfoolery again. He seems to intimate that mediums generally 
do that kind of tricks. It is certainly not the case, and if you had 
made a very extensive investigation you would know better, in- 
stead of depending on sensational writers. 
Very truly yours, 

Co Ea 

Editor, Journal of the A. S. P. R.: 


Dear Sir:—Allow me to say that Mr. N is misinformed 
if he thinks that mediums do not do their slate writing tests in 
the manner described by Mr. Abbott. What evidence had Mr. 
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N——— beyond his opinion—that mediums do not produce their 
tests by the same means? It may interest Mr. N——— to learn 
that I have been seriously investigating the physical phenomena 
of spiritualism for more than nine years, and I have never seen 
any single case of genuine slate writing in all that time; one in 
which the fraud was not patent to me, and in all that time I have 
never seen a case of slate writing where I| did not feel I could sit 
down, immediately after the séance, and duplicate the entire per- 
formance, and in most cases improve upon it. I am perfectly 
open to conviction, but I cannot find the genuine tests. 
Very truly yours, 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Behind the Scenes with the Mediums. By Davin P. Appsorr. Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1907. 


I have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most important and 
helpful books that has been published, dealing with slate-writing performances, 
sealed letter-reading, mind reading tests, etc. A large section of the book will 
be known to members of the A. S. P. R., as it consists of a reprint of the ar- 
ticles on slate-writing contributed to this Journal; while the chapter entitled 
“ Mediumistic Reading of Sealed Writings ” is reprinted from the Open Court 
Magazine, and is also pretty well known to students of psychic problems in 
America. It describes some very excellent methods of reading sealed letters, 
and obtaining writings on slates, under what appear to be the severest test con- 
ditions. The first chapter, “ Half Hours with Mediums,” is also very instruc- 
tive, and explains some miscellaneous tests and experiences of the author that 
give one a vivid idea of what one has to cope with in many professional me- 
diums. The chapters on “ Vest Turning,” on “ Materialization,” “ Perform- 
ances of the Annie Eva Fay Type,” “ The Relation of Mediumship to Palm- 
istry and Astrology,” etc., are highly diverting and instructive, and, to my 
mind, should be read by all those persons who are inclined to think that too 
much stress has been placed of late upon the possibilities of fraud, etc. In 
these Chapters are to be found tests more marvellous than anything witnessed 
in the ordinary mediumistic séance—duplicated by fraud, and the method fully 
explained. I am in a position to state that the explanations offered by Mr. 
Abbott are positively correct, and that mediums do actually perform their tests 
in the manner described. The two Chapters “Some Modern Sorcery” and 
“Some Unusual Mediumistic Phenomena,” are, perhaps, the most instructive 
in the book, for here are described mind-reading tests and slate-writing, pro- 
duced under conditions that to all appearances absolutely preclude all possi- 
bility of fraud, and yet are shown to be produced by the simplest possible 
means. These Chapters alone well repay the reader, and would give the book 
its value, even in the absence of any other material. A long “ Appendix” de- 
scribes methods of obtaining “ spirit-portraits” by fraudulent means, and is 
also highly instructive and useful. On the whole, it may be said that Mr. Ab- 
bott’s book is excellent from start to finish, and should have a wide circulation 
among all those who are honestly searching for the truth, and do not 
wish to be swindled out of their money by rank frauds, while searching 
for that truth. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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